Vinson Unit O.K.’s 


Dratt Extension 


On May 4 the House Armed Services 
Committee unanimously adopted a bill ex- 
tending the Selective Service Act of 1948 
with amendments for two years. The bill 
is now set for House action. 


A worsening of world conditions was said 
by Representative Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, to have 
changed his mind about the manpower reg- 
istration bill he introduced earlier and he 
prefers extensions of the present law. The 
bill adopted by the Committee, H. R. 6826, 
amends the Selective Service Act so that 
no registrant can be inducted until Con- 
gress, by concurrent resolution, has declared 
a national emergency. 

Under this bill the provisions for consci- 
entious objectors in Section 6(j) in the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 remain unchanged. 

In his remarks Mr. Vinson said that he 
had scraped his earlier manpower bill, H. R. 
7442, because of the lack of a general mo- 
bilization plan which he hoped would now 
be remedied by the appointment of Mr. Stu- 
art Symington as head of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. 


The 


CONGRESS THREATENS NATURALIZATION OF CO ALIENS 


Congress has made three legis- 
lative attacks recently upon the pos- 
sibility of alien conscientious ob- 
jectors becoming citizens. None of 
the attacks have succeeded. 


Senator Cain (R-Wash.) attached an 
amendment to the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 requiring that aliens seeking citizen- 
ship take an oath to bear arms on behalf 
of the United States when required by law. 
It seemed at first that the words “when re- 
quired by law” might be adequate provi- 
sion for the objector, since present laws 
do make some provision for him. However 
it seems very likely that if a man went 
to his local draft board and in answer to 
the question “What would you do, if there 
were no provision for objectors in the law?’’, 
he answered, “Then | would go in the 
Army”, the local board would probably deny 
him his conscientious objector’s classification. 
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HOUSE REJECTS SPECIAL CHARITY FOR CO WAGES 


The bill giving the CARE Book Pro- 
gram funds equal to the wages which 
CPS assignees gave to the government 
suffered a smashing defeat in the House 
of Representatives. The bill was killed 
by a vote of 265-102. 


The floor debate indicated that the 
bill was poorly timed. It came at a time 
when there was growing opposition in 
the Congress towards the State Depart- 
ment and towards government spend- 
ing abroad. Conscientious objectors 
were also an issue in the debate al- 
though much less than food surpluses 
and library services within the U. S. 

Rep. Judd (R.-Minn.) who guided the 
CARE bill through the Foreign Affairs 


Committee faced a heavy onslaught 
from members opposed to the measure. 
Rep. Rankin (D.-Miss.) claimed that the 
Europeans were getting overeducated 
and underfed. Rep. Rich (R.-Pa.) 
thought the money should be used to 
reduce the national debt and was bit- 
ter about Secretary Acheson defend- 
ing Alger Hiss. 


Rep. Tackett (D.-Ark.) referred to 
conscientious objectors as slackers. An- 
other member questioned their loyalty. 
In reply Mr. Judd said, “I know no rea- 
son why conscientious objectors should be 
considered as loving their country less 
than any other citizens. That is the 


Even now the objector classification is 
only given to people who would be other- 
wise criminals if there were no provision 
for them in the law. Therefore an oath to 
bear arms when required by law might be 
sufficient to exclude a man from the ob- 
jector classification under the present Se- 
lective Service provisions. 


When it was brought up for vote on 
April 5 the Cain amendment was ruled out 
of order, as not being germane to the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. Senator Cain has never 
reintroduced it. 


Another similar provision which has not 
yet been acted upon is Section 336 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act introduced 
by Senator McCarran (D.-Nev.) on April 20. 
That Section provides two oaths—one to bear 
arms when required by law and a second to 
perform noncombatant service in the armed 
forces when required by law. All applicants 
for citizenship are required to take the first, 
unless they can show to the satisfaction 
of a naturalization court that for religious 
reasons they would prefer to take the sec- 
ond. This provision would prevent civilian 
objectors from becoming citizens and only 
allow for those who would take the |-A-O 
position in wartime. 


The third Congressional suggestion came 
in H. R. 7442, the Manpower Registration 
Act for Selective Service extension, which 
has just been recently rejected by the 
House Armed Services Committee in favor of 
another bill worded more closely like the pres- 
ent Selective Service Act. The present Se- 
lective Service Act provides that while a resi- 
dent alien is liable for service in the armed 
forces he is entitled to all exemptions and 
deferments; but if he is turned down for 
all exemptions and deferments, he can still 
obtain a final immunity by signing a paper 
debarring himself from ever becoming a 
citizen. Because the Selective Service Act 
only attaches this penalty to the last de- 
ferment, the alien deferment, by implica- 
tion it is not attached to any of the other 
ordinary exemptions and deferments, like 
the conscientious objector’s. The manpower 
bill for Selective Service extension, by omit- 
ting this wording and leaving the alien 
status to the President for definition, jeopar- 
dized recent court decisions permitting alien 
COs to become citizens. 

W.E.LR. 





status given them in the laws of this 
land.” 


The vote indicated that a foreign aid 
measure which is not cast in terms of 
halting communism has little chance of 
passage. The CARE Book Program pro- 
vides technical books and laboratory 
equipment to foreign university libraries 
destroyed in the war. 


The funds which the bill would au- 
thorize represent wages earned by object- 
ors from private employers during the 
war which they were sep to turn 
over to the government. They amount to 
over $1,300,000. 


The Workers Defense League is aiding 
in a contemplated suit to recover the 
wages for the men who earned them. 
The WDL opposes slave labor and seeks 
to protect the rights of wage earners. 











ARE PACIFISTS HINDERING THE PEACE? 


can be obtained from that company at Hinsdale, Illinois. 
Arthur Morgan is well known to conscientious objectors as 
the worker for peace who has achieved the greatest political 


The Conference on the Church and War, which is being 
held in Detroit from May 8-11, makes it timely to print ex- 
cerpts by Arthur E. Morgan about a former conference. 
Arthur Morgan’s comments were printed in an article 
“The ‘One True Faith’ as a Cause of War” published in 1948 
by the Henry Regnery Company. The full 26-page pamphlet 


A’ A RECENT CONFERENCE chiefly of orthodox, evangelical 
Christians who are pacifists or near pacifists, to consider the 
position which they should take toward war and military service 
in the years just ahead, the prevailing spirit was less one of ques- 
tioning and examining the traditional orthodox evangelical and 
pacifist attitude than it was of strengthening and implementing 
that attitude. 


From listening to the discussions at this conference | came to 
have a feeling that in this meeting committed to the cause of 
peace, certain beliefs, attitudes, and methods were much in 
evidence which throughout human history have been among the 
chief, long-time, underlying causes of misunderstandings, divisions, 
and ultimately of war. 


In my opinion the chief cause of large-scale, long-time disunity, 
discord, and strife among men, and the ultimate cause of most 
wars, is not the undesirable character of some particular beliefs 
or doctrines, but the general habit, so prevalent among men, of 
competitive indoctrination; that is, of trying to fix so firmly our 
own opinions, beliefs, and feelings in ourselves and others that 
full, critical, unbiased inquiry becomes difficult or impossible. 


In contrast to the process of competitive indoctrination there is 
an alternative attitude which has strikingly different results. It 
consists, especially with reference to controversial beliefs and 
attitudes, in trying to free our minds and our emotions from a 
feeling of necessity for holding any particular beliefs, except to the 
extent that, and for as long as, they survive full, free critical 
inquiry; and then of objectively and critically examining our own 
beliefs and attitudes in an effort to be just as critical and inquiring 
about them as we are of the beliefs and attitudes of people who 
differ greatly from us. 


The critical-minded searcher for peace will not assume offhand, 
as is commonly done by dogmatic pacifists, that a compromising, 
conciliatory attitude always brings good results, while firmness 
and military preparedness always bring bad results. 


The absolute pacifist urges that America set an example to the 
world by unilateral disarmament. If Americans had uniformly 
high and noble character, we could do so and win the admiration 
and gratitude of the world, and would probably be safe from 
foreign conquest. But the critical-minded man holds that today 
America could not set such an example, simply by disarmament. 


Many elements of our country act selfishly and in a way to 
make enemies. Farmers oppose importation of Argentine beef and 
Canadian wheat. Labor was partly responsible for grievous affront 
to Japan, and has opposed helping foreign countries if the 
American wage standard should be lowered thereby, as by imports 
of foreign goods. American medicine acts to prevent finely 
trained foreign physicians from practicing in this country, even 
though there is a great shortage of physicians here. Finance 
pushes its advantages abroad by devious means, and some businesses 
take inordinate profits from foreign trade. Hollywood sends 
abroad a tawdry, sordid picture of American standards. 


Foreign opinion of America rests on all these and many other 
factors, good and bad. Until our general character is on a 
higher level it is probable that disarmament alone would be 
looked upon as weakness, rather than as nobility. For such rea- 
sons critical-minded persons may question the wisdom of uni- 
lateral disarmament, while they may work for improved relations 
in many respects. 


The critical-minded person in all his relationships will avoid easy 
slogans and axioms. He does not accept the axiom of the mili- 
tarist that “man is naturally a warring animal,” and that war never 
can be prevented, but must always be prepared for. One of his 
reasons for opposing universal military training is that he does 
not want young Americans to be subject to such indoctrination. 
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ominence in our generation. He is a former President of 
vintioch College and one of the three original Directors of the 
T 


On the other hand, he cannot accept the axioms and slogans 
of the absolute pacifists, such as “war never settled anything.” 
Napoleon sought to rule Europe by a dictatorship. War prevented 
that. Germany tried again in 1914, and war prevented it. Hitler 
tried, and war prevented it. Now Russia is trying. For a century 
and a half military force has kept the world free from control by 
an overpowering dictatorship, and military force is playing a 
similar role today. The job is not finished, but neither is the 
job of Christianity finished. It might be said with equal plausi- 
bility that Christianity never settled anythng. Easy slogans are 
misleading. 


From my association with absolute pacifists | have received a 
strong impression that some, though by no means all, of them have 
a spirit of doctrinaire intolerance in relation to the social order 
in America. They have an impression of American industry as 
a process of ruthless explotation. War to them is largely a matter 
of industrial imperialism. They picture an ideal form of society, 
but lack practical judgment of the fact that such an abstraction 
omits consideration of factors which would make such a social 
order a great handicap to human welfare. In short, the same 
lack of thorough critical inquiry and objectivity which leads to 
absolute pacifism also often leads to abstraction and credulity in 
general social outlook, and to the uncritical acceptance of prevail- 
ing stereotypes of thinking. 


To illustrate my own position, let me outline the attitude | 
have arrived at as a person who is not an absolute pacifist, but 
who tries to arrive at his conclusions by being informed, and by 
exercising his best, though certainly fallible, judgment. 


A wise government, if it is requiring participation in war, will 
carefully examine the motives of a person who claims to be a con- 
scientious objector and refuses participation in war. It will en- 
deavor to disclose make-believe, but will respect sincere, convic- 
tion. If the government is not wise, the sincere conscientious ob- 
jector will try to take the consequences in good spirit, though 
they be difficult to bear. 


The person who cannot conscientiously participate in war 
should, | believe, respect those who differ from him, and should 
not try to undermine or weaken his government in any of its 
reasonable and honest functions. While America is overwhelmingly 
a nonpacifist country, | believe that, while maintaining his own 
position as a nonparticipant, the pacifist should not try to 
impose his policy upon his government. 





Hershey—ttrom page 3) 


In advising a man, a fairly 
clear test should be used to 
ascertain the proper advice. 
He should be told to do the 
thing which will give him 
greatest protection if ever he 
comes to court. Some coun- 
sellors use other tests, as 
advising the thing which will 
give the draft board the least 
trouble, but if a man’s case 
goes on appeal and there is 
nothing in his file, the appeal 
board will never understand 
how nice he was being. 


The test applied by any 
administrative agency in the 
settling of cases is a fairly 
impersonal one. Where the 


claim is indisputable, the 
agency will straighten the 
case out; but where the claim 
is one that is very much in 
doubt or which involves some 
issues of law that are not at 
all clear, the ordinary ad- 
ministrative procedure is to 
deny the claim and to leave 
the man to his judicial rem- 
edy, in order to have the 
legal issues clearly defined 
by a court. An administra- 
tive agency’s duty to the gov- 
ernment is not to “give away” 
the government’s claim where 
it has some possibility of 
judicial acceptance. 


W. EL R.z 





wy Mth About Special Dil, With General Hershey 


One of the most frequent 
problems in objector cases is 
the failure of the objector to 
understand that all work 
with regard to conscientious 
objectors’ classifications must 
be case work. A counsellor 
will write in, saying, “There 


they would settle some case 
out west of the Mississippi 
on the basis of jolly relation- 
ships with someone who is 
bringing the case to their at- 
tention here in Washington. 
The whole theory of a system 
of local and appeal boards is 


Among the functions that NSB has assumed has been advising 
conscientious objectors Selective Service procedure. 
This function has never been an official one, however, as is 
indicated by the law Pacman v. U. S., 144 F. 2d 562, certiorari 
denied 65 S. Ct. 278 (1944). Im that case a conscientiou 
jector was given a I-A classification 

for Induction. He failed to report when the National Service 
Board advised him that General 

the case at headquarters. 

fense since the National Service Board had no official authority 


are a dozen men under my 
local board who are not get- 
ting their IV-Es. If you can 
do something to help the situ- 
ation, we will appreciate it.” 
Selective Service, like every 
other government agency, will 
only handle cases one at a 
time. Each individual man 
must write a letter himself 
in order to get attention for 
his case. 


When individual letters do 
come in, it is very rarely that 
the man sees his own prob- 
lem. Most men write in, say- 
ing, “I have appealed my 
case; did I do the right 
thing?” or, “I appealed my 
case; what should I do now?” 


Therefore, the second step 
in the procedure is to look 
over the case history of the 
individual to see what mis- 
steps he has made that 
might come up again later 
on to injure his case. 


One can perhaps under- 
stand why it is best to go 
through the whole case his- 
tory like this with the in- 
dividual man if one under- 
stands how these cases are 
finally settled. In all of the 
cases that are finally settled 
favorably to the individual 
the result is obtained on pro- 
cedural grounds. This means 
there is no correspondence 


On page 4 of the December 
Reporter, there was carried a 
short article on amnesty which 
gave rise to the erroneous im- 
pression that the National Serv- 
ice Board was opposed to am- 
nesty for conscientious objec- 
tors who violated the World 
War Il Selective Service Act. 
An amnesty is a group pardon, 
and recently a group of 70 
prominent Americans petitioned 
the President that such execu- 
tive forgiveness be accorded to 
conscientious objectors of World 
War Il. The article carrying 
the story was entitled “An Old 
Stunt Rebounds.” 


Like all branches of the gov- 
ernment, that branch of the 
Department of Justice which is 
concerned with the application 
and approval of pardons is used 
to handling the applications on 
a case basis. In the United 
States, as the accompanying 


for issuing such assurances. 











involved about whether the 
man is a sincere CO or about 
him getting proper refer- 
ences from people. He usu- 
ally takes care of this pretty 
well in his home community. 
Rather, the way they are or- 
dinarily settled is by concen- 
trating on the technical mis- 
takes that have been made in 
the process of classifying the 
man. These technical mis- 
takes often make the classifi- 
cation void. Sometimes the 
board commences classifica- 
tion too soon, or perhaps the 
board has made the mistake 
of thinking they cannot al- 
low the appeal until induc- 
tions begin again, so that 
they may forward the man 
for an Army physical before 
his case goes on appeal. 


In settling these cases on 
procedural grounds, the prop- 
er citation of Selective Serv- 
ice regulations is very im- 
portant. Selective Service 
knows that where its boards 
have violated some regula- 
tions, no court would ever 
punish a man for refusing to 
be inducted into the Army. 

If the defects are in the 
man’s procedure, it is then 
necessary to tell him how to 


go about correcting them. 
Here again, the objector fre- 
quently misunderstands the 
requirements of Selective 
Service’s operation. It is 
usually said that a man must 
“exhaust his remedies.” This 
means that General Hershey 
will not consider the case 
until first the appeal board, 
the Department of Justice, 
and the local board have 
finished acting on it. There- 
fore, the objector who thinks 
that we can take his case 
immediately to General Her- 
shey and have it straight- 
ened out has a very incor- 
rect notion about’ the 
amount of work that lies 
ahead of him. 


Many of the church liai- 
son people with which we 
deal have the impression that 
cases are settled largely by 
a process of going over and 
chumming with Genera] Her- 
shey. In their eyes this pro- 
cedure seems to be the warm- 
est and friendliest and there- 
fore most thoroughly con- 
sistent with Christian teach- 
ing. They fail to realize that 
it is not at all flattering to 
the national headquarters of 
Selective Service to imply 


Pardon Applications Strengthen 


Amnesty Plea 


article points out, Selective Serv- 
ice will only consider consci- 
entious objector claims one at a 
time, and not on the basis of 
some religious community be- 
ing involved. This is very likely 
true also with pardon cases. 
While a group pardon is the- 
oretically possible in some 
cases, the likelihood of its be- 
ing used are perhaps one in 
many thousand. 


It is also true that there is 
greater possibility of govern- 
ment action on an individual 
claim where the individual him- 
self or through his appointed 


representative makes applico- 
tion than where an interested 
group of Americans unconnected 
with the case make application. 


It is, therefore, highly prob- 
able that from the point of 
view of actually obtaining par- 
dons the most effective proce- 
dure would be to get in touch 
with the Selective Service vio- 
lators of World War II who are 
eligible and inform them of 
their rights. If thereafter sev- 
eral hundred of them wrote to 
the appropriate Washington of- 
fice requesting pardon, not only 
would their individual chances 


that the demand for classifi- 
cations is greater than the 
supply of top notch person- 
nel to make them. So cases 
are sifted through several 
layers of boards to synchro- 
nize the great demand with 
the tiny supply. 

It may have been, dur- 
ing the war when cases were 
uncovered only at the eleventh 
hour, that General Hershey 
did intervene frequently, but 
since there have been no in- 
ductions in a year and a half, 
Selective Service processes 
have taken on a semblence 
of ordinary administrative 
procedure in that “remedies 
must be exhausted”. 

The conception of settling 
on the basis of cordial rela- 
tions within an administra- 
tive agency, if it ever came 
to prevail, would almost in- 
evitably lead to a certain 
amount of horse trading, an 
attitude that, “We gave you 
the last ten cases, now you 
can give us these two”. If 
trying to straighten out ob- 
jector cases with the govern- 
ment ever came to involve 
this kind of thing, then one 
would almost necessarily have 
to swing over to the view- 
point of those objectors who 
feel that no dealing or ne- 
gotiating with the govern- 
ment should be done at all. 

(Continued on page 2) 


be increased, but the liklihood 
of the executive branch of the 
government giving an amnesty, 
even on a group basis, in order 
to eliminate the red tape of 
individual pardons, would be 
greatly increased. 


The December issue of the 
Reporter was simply attempt- 
ing to evaluate the petition 
from the viewpoint of its pub- 
licity value; but some of our 
readers perhaps felt that we 
were overlooking what they re- 
garded to be a genuine pos- 
sibility of real results com- 
ing from the petition. It was 
our knowledge that actual re- 
sults were not a factor to be 
highly considered and that the 
publicity value of the petition 
was the only substantial port 
of it to be sized up and evalu- 
ated, that gave rise to the ar- 
ticle. 

W.E.R. 
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A SUN CHIEF Comes to 


DAN KATCHONGVA, Sun Chief at 

the Hopi pueblo of Hotevilla, and 
his interpreter, Thomas Banyacya, came 
to Washington during the Holy Week 
fast of the Peacemakers in order to 
protest a $90,000,000 government grant 
of the Congress for the rehabilitation of 
the Navajo and Hopi Tribes. The grant, 
S. 2734, was passed despite the Chief’s 
protest. 


Dan Katchongva feels that the $90,- 
000,000 government grant will do the 
Hopi welfare and religious life great 
harm. In order to understand this feel- 
ing it may be desirable to explain some- 
thing of the Hopi religion and culture. 


The Hopi, living out in the desert, 
have noted the repetition of nature— 
the regular occurrence of the sunrise 
and sunset, the seasons of the year, 
and the moons, the rainy season and 
the dry season, the time for planting 
and time for harvest, the heartbeat of 
living things and their action, such as 
walking, which is synchronized with it. 
The object of their religion is to keep 
the rhythm and balance of nature con- 
stant. They have a number of religious 
festivals that occur throughout the year, 
and it is their belief that the Hopi people 
must participate in all of these fes- 
tivals with a willing, tranquil spirit 
and a “good heart”. If some individual 
is worried or has a “wicked heart” and 
does not feel at peace toward his brother, 
then there is great danger that the order 
of nature will go wrong. They see the 
inner rhythm of the heart as being part 
of the whole; and if that is interrupted 
or quickened by inward storms, then 
things will go wrong within and with- 
out. War, to them, is a destruction of 
this regular and serene pattern, a trav- 
esty against nature’s laws, and so they 
are opposed to it. 


_The Hopi do not follow the bilateral 
kinship and marital system of the white 
man. 


Instead they live under a unilinear 
clan system with descent through the 
female line. When children are born 
among the Hopi, they belong to the 
mother’s lineage and clan; they are re- 
lated only secondarily to the father’s 
lineage and clan, although mother and 
father are monogamous and live in the 
same apartment with the child. How- 
ever, a child cannot marry into either 


his mother’s or his father’s clan. This 
system, you will note, is in some ways 
more rigorous than the white man’s in 
that there are more people whom the 
Hopi cannot marry. 


After it has functioned for several 
hundred years among a small group of 
people like the Hopi tribe, it usually 
boils down to a number of related lineage 
groups which are called clans. Each clan 
is considered to be descended from a 
common ancestor and therefore all the 
members of one clan are regarded as 
blood relatives, bearing the same clan 
name. Among the Hopi there are the 
Sun Clan, the Fire Clan, the Bluebird 
Clan, the Kachina Clan and many others. 


The Hopi, like some other Indian 
tribes, have a traditional village organiza- 
tion consisting of chiefs who are usually 
the brothers of women who have inher- 
ited the positions of heads of the lead- 
ing clans. These chiefs have religious 
positions intimately tied up with the 
yearly cycle of religious ceremonies. It 
is a traditional religious organization in 
which there is great respect for precedent 
and custom. Thus, the female-centered 
clan system is counter-balanced by a 
male-centered religious society system 
which gives a balanced, rhythmic equi- 
poise to the Hopi village organization 
similar to the pattern of nature which 
they have observed. 


The Hopi Indian civilization differs 
from the white man’s in this important 
respect; our civilization is made up of 
a number of detachable, assembled parts. 
The white man can move from one state 
to another without changing his religion 
or he can move from one church to 
another without changing his state; or 
he can change both church and state 
without appreciably altering his private 
family life; but an Indian organization 
of clans and religious societies is at 
once the family system, the political sys- 
tem, the religious system, and the so- 
cial system. The Indian does not make 
the separations that we do. The econ- 
omic life is also closely bound into it. 
While it is conceivable that the white 
man could change from a farming job 
to a job on the WPA without his re- 
ligion being appreciably affected, with 
the Indian that is impossible. 


Laura Thompson’s and Alice Joseph’s 
book “The Hopi Way” indicates that the 
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Hopi have developed an unusually bal- 
anced personality type through their 
group life. But this fine balance tends 
to be disturbed when the group ties are 
loosened. There is considerable reason 
to fear that a $90,000,000 project in- 
itiated on the reservation by people who 
do not have an “understanding heart” 
may be the deadly blow which will break 
up the group life and even lead to neu- 
rotic developments among the Indians, 
at least until such time as they adjust 
their attitudes and philosophy to the 
inroads of white civilization. 


The Indian Reorganization Act, 48 
Statutes 984, authorizes a constitution 
for each tribe, setting up a tribal coun- 
cil. Unfortunately, many inexpert peo- 
ple think of the tribal council as a sort 
of New England town meeting in which 
the Indians elect representatives who 
come and make decisions for them. The 
Indians seldom thoroughly understand 
such a thing since it is out of keeping 
with their traditional organization. The 
Hopi did set up a tribal council under 
their constitution some years ago, but 
it hasn’t functioned in seven years. The 
Indian Bureau has considered that the 
Hopi tribe must act through this non- 
functioning council or not at all, and 
in recent months has been pressuring 
the Hopis to re-constitute the council. 
But as explained above, the real social 
unit of the Hopi is the village, and only 
gradually and with much patient wis- 
dom can the villages be brought into a 
federal union. The United States under 
its Constitution was not established by 
outside pressuring or in a short time; 
and the Hopi time perspective is a very 
long one. 


The situation can be repaired, al- 
though tardily, and further harm guard- 
ed against, by the “watch-dog” commit- 
tee of Congress. 


The bill S. 2734, on the rehabilita- 
tion of the Navajo and Hopi tribes con- 
tains a section 10 setting up a Con- 
gressional “watch-dog committee” to be 
made up of three members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the Senate and three members of 
the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the chairman of each group. This 
Committee is to keep a close check on 
the way that the funds are spent. 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Hopi Tribe, Article VII, Section 1, on 
Land, reads, “Assignment of the use of 
farming land within the traditional clan 
holdings of the villages .. . as in effect 
at the time of approval of this Consti- 
tution, shall be made by each village ac- 
cording to its established custom.” If 
this be rigidly enforced, so that each 
village would have some control over 
the expenditure of funds on its land, 
then wells can be dug and medical and 
other facilities be provided. These are 
improvements compatible with the tradi- 
tional way of life. It is the methods 
used by the Indian Bureau, more than 
its intentions of doing good, which 
frightens and confuses the Hopis. 





